CHAPTER IX
EXAMINATIONS
Importance of THE reader may very well ask whether, in a
subject book which aims at discussing the fundamental
problems of education within the limits of a
dozen chapters, it is wise to devote a whole chapter to the
subject of examinations. After all, it may be objected, are not
examinations merely a device, a piece of machinery, that does
not affect the rock-bottom principles of education? Can
examinations be said to form part of any sort of philosophy of
education, like the rest of the problems discussed in this book?
As we proceed, it will probably be allowed that very important
principles are involved in any serious discussion of examina-
tions. Obviously they have formed a prominent part of English
practice, except in the education of young children, and their
influence has extended subtly, even down to the kindergarten,
or infant school. And if, as we assume throughout, the theory
or philosophy of education is only another name for practice
which has come to full consciousness, it seems likely enough
that the subject of examinations deserves the careful attention,
not only of persons who actually administer them, but also of
persons who make it their business to think systematically about
the problems of practice. Another reason why we should here
deal with examinations is that upon no educational theme is
there more constant discussion or greater difference of opinion.
On the same day we may find a headmaster stoutly defending
examinations as part of the school system, and a well-known
teacher aad thinker declaring that English education is suffering
from "an external machinery which kills its vitality."1
1 A. N. Whitehead, The Alms of Education, p. 20,
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